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American Policy and the New Asia 


Successful action to stop aggression in Koree will nat solve the besic problems 
facing US in southern Asia, for which military solutions are inadequate. 


BY HAROLD H. FISHER 


tax Communists unleashed the invasion 
southern Korea we Americans had been worrying 
mostly about what we could do to help the peoples of 


dogmatically for the sake of brevity, what seemed to me 
to be the major elernents in our relations with Asia 

1. Asia is in the throes of a revolution, which was 
not made in Moscow or by local Communists acting on 
orders from Moscow. The Communists are, it is truc, 
trying to seize the leadership of the revolution in south- 
ern Asia as they have done in China. We must not un- 
derestimate their determination, their skill, or their un- 
scrupulousness. But we must not attribute to them more 


causing the revolution we shall misunderstand what is 
in Asia, and if we misunderstand i we shall 


: 


of Japan, which 
of 
of 


western Europe: 
equality, a rising standard of living, access wm knowledge 
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with the ideas and the econ- 
crease their well-being. The first effect of the dramatic and the democratic ideals of politi- 
and tragic events in Korea has been to draw our atten- justice, and a beter life were the 
tion away from the rest of Asia. Thoughtful poople ee SS 
- knew, however, that successful defense of this victina of and most of all by the succenes 
aggression, important as that is, will not solve the prob- undermined the prestige and position 
lem of how to preserve the independence and increase colonial powers. The basic objectives 
the well-being of Korea, or of other nations of the new in Asia are the basic objectives of the 
Asia. These basic problems cannot be dealt with by mil- _ peuples of the United States, the British Commonwealth, 
the aggressor will have important effects elsewhere in 
Asia, but when the time comes to deal with the condi- 
tions that invite aggression, we must face the basic issues 
In the following paragraphs I have sct down, somewhat In this tame 
CRISIS IN KOREA 
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power than they possess. If we give them credit for e Union in Asie? by Werner Levi 
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War, Revolution, and Peace at Stanford University. He re- A Month's Record 
cently returned from a tour of southern Asia, after attending 
the IPR Indie-America Conference at New Delhi last Desem- by Miriam S. Farley 
bes. 


and the fruits of knowledge, and international security 

3. Since few Asians have enjoyed the nights and lib- 
they do not look 
upon Comnmunian as a menace but as a powible way by 
which they may win equality in the world and lift the 
burdens of poverty and ignorance 


erties that the Communists destroy 


4. In their program to seize leadership of the revolu- 
von in Asia the Comrnunists use force, intimidation 
and regimentation. But they also attack the basic prob 
lems of poverty and discontent. The democracies must 
us the slower methods of education and liberation, but 
we must also attack these basic problems and not only 
frean the top down but from the bottom up 
5. We must convince the Asians that we are ancerely 
interested in therm as free member of the world commu- 
nity and not merely as pawns in a vast game of power 
polities. We shall neither keep their good will nor aid 
them if we treat Asia merely as a sector of the cold war 
front 

6. The philosophy and objectives of Point Four are 
caleulated to achieve these purposes, but public ciseuy- 
son puts too much emphasis on thequantity of maternal! 
and technical aid and too littl on the methods by which 
it operates. Technical aid will not by itself relieve the 
dangerous tensions of land ownership, tenancy, and 
usury. It » worth pondering that we have been in the 
Philippines for filty years and today the agrarian prob 
lems that afflict al! Asia still exist there, Moreover, our 
technical aid will be more effective and our leadership 
more highly respected if we learn how to work with the 
Asians as collaborators rather than as directors. We need 
to know rnore about the folk sacieties which are now in 
the process of disintegration in order to give intelligent 
aid im the process of reintegration on a new basis 

7. In giving aid to Asia we should not imitate the 
Communist tactics of requiring the Asians to accept our 


model ther political, economic, and 


ideology and to 
social institutions upon our own 
8 We cannot build respect for Amenca or for de- 


mocracy by any form of shallow propaganda. We can 


in science, the arts, the hurnanites, and political plu 
losophy--of democratic countres li given the chance 
Asians will receggmize the quality of our intellectual pro 
duct as they recognize that of our factory products 

9 We shall do well to recognize that the leaders of 
the new governments of southern Asa are international 
ists. They put great faith in the United Nations and 
want to play a part in it. We shall be well advised to 
encourage this, and to make use of UN agencies wher 
ever possible 

10. Finally, we must show confidence in ourselves 


We cannot « Apect the propics of Awa to prefer our lead 


erstup to that of the Communists of we give the unpres- 
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sion that our fear of Communism has made us lose faith 
in owr institutions, our leaders, and our neighbors. We 
are selling democracy short when we pay the Commmnu- 
nists the compliment of allowing them to «are us into 
imutateon of their ways. 


Revolutionary Western Influence 


The causes of the revolution in Asia are to be found 
principally in contacts with the West. both ideological 
and economic. Asian students in misdonary schools or 
in European or American universives have learned the 
humanitarian ideas of Chnstianity. They have learned 
about intellectual freedom and social justice; about pa- 
trieturn and nationalism; about collectivism and sccial 
democracy, All these ideas represent a radical revolution 
from the ancient beliefs of these lands 

Perhaps an even more potent incentive was described 
by André Siegfried in 1932 as “the revelation, after 
centuries of passively endured privations, that a man 
may at last free himself of poverty and, most fantasti 
innovation of all, that he may actually enjoy his cxstence 

without our wishing it, or even knowing it, we ap- 
pear as the terrible instigators of social change and 
revolution.” 

On the cconoric side, Western industnalism invaded 
Asia introducing new goods, new ways of life, new 
wants. The Westerners also established mines and plan- 
tations to produce mineral and agricultural raw maten- 
als for the world market. Thousands who had depended 
on subsistence farming became dependent on the un- 


predictable world prices of tin, copra, sugar, oil, and 
rubber. Better hygiene and public order permitted the 
population to increase just when more land was being 


used for commercial crops, leaving less available for 
food production. 

Foregn investments multiplied; production and ex- 
ports mounted. But the great mass of the peasant popu- 
lation remained deep in poverty, or sank deeper, Out of 
India’s total of 99.4 million population engaged in agn- 
» millon or 68 percent are landless, Over 
one-third of all agnculturalists are tenants or share- 


culture, 67 


croppers and just under one-third are farm laborers 
These landiess laborers are unemployed about half of 
the year 1) or 60 percent of their gross 
produce as rent to landlords.* The drab villages in which 
these mullbons live have been descnbed by a Hindu mem- 
ber of the Indian Constituent Assembly as centers of 
mwnorance, reaction, and despair. 

Hunger, poverty, and ignorance such as this, plus dis- 


Tenants pay 


content and the revolutionary ideas of social pustuce and 


Isabel Cary Lundberg, “World Revolution, 
Harpers Magagne, December 1948, p. 39 
Agruveliural Prosperity, 
1948), pp. 2-7 
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a better life were the combustibles of revolution They 
were detonated very often by a catastrophe in which 
those who benefited by the old system were defeated and 
lost face. For example, in the Middle East, the defeat 
of the Ottoman Empire and the occupation of Iran in 
World War | were followed by revolutions and revolu- 
tionary regimes. The victories of Japan over the Western 
powers in eastern Asia early in World War IT have had 
an even greater effect in setting off a chain of events 
that has led to the ending of Western rule throughout 
most of Ada. Only in China has Communism ployed 
any conuderable role in the revolution in Asia 

The goal of Asia's revolution is to gain what we 
Americans have gained already in large degree. For 
this tremendous task Asia needs help. What Asia needs 
from us in order to realize the aims we would like her 
political stability, economic well-being, and 
is not a hysterical anti-Commu- 
nist crusade but a positive policy airned at relieving the 
tensions of hunger and poverty and ignorance through 
the constructive use of our capital, our technology, our 
knowledge, and our expenence 

First of all, the Asians want to govern themselves, 
They want to be the masters of their own political and 
economi hfe. They want to be recognized as the equals 
of Europeans and Americans in the world community 
When we feel obliged to take a stand against the inde- 
pendence of an Asian country, as we have done in 
Indochina, we incur unpopularity not only in Indochina 
but throughout Asia. 

Another thing the Asians want is to raise their stan- 
dards of wing. They want more to cat and better means 
of commurucation, and especially they want a share of 
the products of science and invention that Europeans, 
Amermans, and a few Asians enjoy 

As a third way of improving their condition, they 
want access to knowledge. They want more general edu- 
cation for more people. They want vocational training 


to reali 


international security 


and scientific, engineering instruction, and they want 


training in public health and medical care 


The Task of Leadership 

To whom do Asians look for leadership and help? 
it is not to the Russians) Whether they look to India 
and China will depend not only on the quality of the 
present Indian and Chinese leadership but on our leader- 
ship. At this moment, however, the leaders of the new 
Asia, outade of China, look to the United States and 
the Boush Commonwealth for both ideological and 
econome support. This does not imply any intention to 
set up in Asia precisely our forms of representative gov- 
ernment and private enterprise 

Outside of China the leaders of the new Asia are 
Western-trained and Western rather than Russian im 
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their polineal thinking Even in China it is probably truc 
that more of these holding important posts below the 
central Commuttee level hawe been exposed to Western 
than to Russian or Japanese political and social ideas 
It ix important to recognize that these include not only 
ideas of democracy and indridual freedean but also the 
ideals of scial justice which inspired the utopian social- 
ists, the Marxists, the Social Democrats, and the Amer- 
ican Populists and Progressives of the Bryan-Roosevelt- 
Wilson era 

It is significant that quotations from the Amencan 
Declaration of Independence and the French Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man are used in the new constitu- 
tion of Vietnam. This is evidence that Ho Chi Minh and 
his asociates find it useful to proclaim their attachment 
to these ideas of liberty and equality, We too have a 
great opportunity to spread such ideas, but we can do 
© only if we recognize that the Asians, for historical 
reasons, are likely to be more collectivist or socialietx 
than indivedualistic in implementing these ideas in 
ther poliucal and social institutions, 


Effective Economic Aid 

On the economic side, in thix period of transition from 
colonialism to full membership in the world community, 
the importance of American and British Commonwealth 
leadership ts demonstrated over and over again. Anyone 
who has viated southern Asia and talked with people 
there knows how greatly desired and needed are 
American products, The general well-being and the 
political stability of the region can be assured only by 
increasing its productive powers faster than the increase 
in population The United States and some of the Com- 
monwealth nations have the economic and technological 
means to grve the most effective aid to the Asian nations 
in developing their own resources. The leaders of the 
new Asia want our aid and our leadership, but on a 
baus of collaboration, not domination. We have not 
yet devised an effective method of working with Asians 
to achreve the results desired by both therm and ourselves 

The Russian Communists have worked out their 
strategy and tactics, which we must not ignore Al- 
though they have had relatively littl to do with the 
revolution in Ama, they would like to take credit for 
having it 

In China the Communists have sucereded in seizing 
the leadersiup of a revolution that began many years 
ago, long before there was a Communist regime in Rus- 
ua In other Agan countries, local Communists are 
active in the open or underground. They are trying by 
every pomible means to capture the leadership of this 
indigenous revolugon. 

There are three principles in Communist theory that 
we should take particularly into account. 


fj 


According to Communist Theory 

The first principle is that it is the duty of a country 
that has had a suceesiful revolution and established 
Cormunist rule to support the revolution in all other 
countries, The Seviet government has frequently acted 
in accordance with this theory. It used its military forces 
to set up the Cormunist-dominated People’s Democra- 
cies in the states of eastern Rurope. There is no evidence 
that the Kuwians gave direct military support to the 
Chinese Communists, although they did give moral sup- 
port and turned over Japanese weapons. Direct military 
aid would not have been convenient for Russa The 
Soviet governroent has always taken the line that its con- 
venience and interests were paramount over the interests 
The Soviet 
government would use force to seize the leadership of 


af the Communists of any other country 


the revolution in Asia if it could. Fortunately in southern 
Asia there are georraphical, political, and miltary rea- 
sons which make this difficult 

Sumilarly government 
obligated to aid Communist parties in other Asian coun- 


the Communist of China is 
tries af it susts the interests and convenience of China 
to do s. Until it is proved otherwise we must assume 
that the Chinese Communists will act according to thus 
primaiple, We should also recognize that our policy of 
aid against aggression, as demonstrated in Korea, will 
tend to deter the Chinese Communists from armed ad- 
ventures abroad 

A second principle answers the question whether the 
proletanan revolution should be imposed upon an East- 
ern or semm-colomal people which is unwilling of un- 


teady to accept it. The answer is yes. To allow seli-de- 
termination which might prevent the adoption of so- 
Cialiem not permissible 

A third principle is that Communists and their sym- 
Sowiet 


Union uncondinonally. Comrmurust theory recognizes no 


outede of Kusua must support the 


middie ground of posutihty of a third force, such, for 


example, as Pandit Nehru has proposed and many other 


Asans favor, The Awans must eather follow the Russian 
line uncond: tionally and be cram ipated fromm imperial. 
ist Oppression, oF submit to the yoke of unpernal 
It is relatively casy for weak Comrnunist parties to 
Rusaa 
diffieult for the 


Russian and Chinese national mterests will not 


wupport unconditionally It is bownd to be in 


victorious Chinese party to 
iho 
always Under the Stalin theory Mao Tre-tung 
stronger the Chinese gov 


difficult it wall be 


must always way The 
crmment becomes, the moore to 
the knee to Moscow 


unis eastern Asia «about thirty wears old 
Korean Con 


The Chinese + 
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muneste he gan to oryanivr Russia in 1°19 


ade their own party out of Marxists who 


found their way into the Communist fold after the 
revolution of 1917 and the establishment of the Com- 
munist International in 1919. The Indochinese got their 
Communism from France and the Indonesians got theirs 
from the Dutch. In Thailand and Malaya the Commu- 
nists are Chinese. Burma got Cornrnunism from India. 
Hindu and Moslem Communists first appeared in San 
Francisco, Russia, and Afghanistan. Only the Chinese 
party achieved any significance before World War IT. 
All the parties including the Chinese gained their great- 
est prestige during the war--not so much for their social 
or economic program as for their championship of na- 
tional liberation. In this period most of the Communist 
parties cooperated with the Allies against the Japanese 
Many loca! nationalists, on the other hand, collaborated 
with the Japanese as a way of achieving independence 
from the British, Dutch, and French. The Communists, 
as friends of the Allies, were supplied with arms. These 
arms they are now using against the local nationalists, 
whom, in general, the Western democracies support 


The Basis of Communist Strength 

For two years after V-J Day the Communist parties 
of southern Asia supported the local nationalists against 
the return of the imperial powers. After independence 
was achieved a new party line was adopted, which was 
stated by E. Zhukov in an article, “The Aggravation of 
the Criss of the Colonial System,” in the Soviet journal 
Bolshevik for December 15, 1947. It was restated more 
recently by Liu Shao-chi at the Trade Union Conference 
of Asian and Australasian countries at Peking, November 
23, 1949. The local Communist parties are told that they 
must lead the workers and peasants in a struggle for 
complete independence, economic as well as political 
This means a struggle not only against the foreign im 
perialists but against all local nationalist leaders and 
classes that still have dealings with the British. French, 
Dutch, and Americans. This line was announced at the 
congress of the Indian Communist party in Calcutta in 
February 148. In response to this directive the Com- 
murnists in several countries began to carry on guerrilla 
wartare, which is still going on in Malaya, Burma, Indo- 
china, and sporadically in India 

In the Asian 
movement is immature, torn by factionalism and effec- 


southeast countries the Communist 
tive chiefly as a protest against poverty and debt. J. C 
Furnivall, the greatest authority on Burma, has observed 
that if Communtam is defined as subservience to Russa 
and a belicf in violence, or as a belief in the ideology of 
Marxism, then in Burma almost all the Communists are 
anti-Communist 

In sore areas the Communists have gained peasant 
support, as they did in China, by championing the cause 


of the poor and taking violent means to unprove the 
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situation In Hyderabad in India, the Communists 
gained control for a time of two large districts “The 
’ trouble is,” explained a non-Communist magistrate, “that 
those that hawe, hawe too much, and those that have 
not, have nothing. We can fight Communism only by 
recognizing the legitimate grievances of the peasants.” 

A Communist prisoner explained what his party 
had done while it was in control of the two districts. 
“We took from the landlords the land they had booted, 
and distributed it to the poor,” he said. “We tried to get 
more clothes for the poor, and we were partially suc- 
cessful, We raised the standard of living by four times. 
We organized night schools in the villages, wher they 
had never been before. We repaired wells. We made two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before. We taught 
the villages self-government.” The official admitted that 
some of the things the Communists: claimed were truc, 
while some were not. But, said the official, “What mat- 
ters is that the government of India must quickly bring 
about those very changes that the Communists claim 
to have carried out.”* 

This case in Hyderabad contains most of the elements 
on which the strength of Communism rests: poverty and 
ignorance, land hunger and usury. It shows that Com- 
munrrm makes progress, when it docs, because it at- 
tempts to remedy the shocking evils that afflict millions 
of Asian cultivators; because it tries to provide educa- 
tion and beteer health Besides, the Communists have 
worked out effective organization and tactics for guer- 


riila warfare and for contact with peasants, laborers, 
young people, women, and small traders. This network 
of organizations provides a means of reintegrating the 
folk society that is in the precess of disintegration from 
the umpact of an alien civilization 


These, and not propaganda from Russia, are the 
sources of strength of the Communist movement in 
southern Asia. If we ignore or neglect these conditions 
because we follow the fearful advice to keep our eyes 
on Russia, we shall fail in our leadership 


The Nature of Communist Weakness 


The Communist movement also has great weaknesses 
It lacks the capital, the machines and implements; it 
lacks the skills and experience to meet the urgent needs 
of the people. All these we have. Communism suffers 
from ite weak leadership, by the dependence of many 
leaders on alen and incompetent direction. The Com- 
munist movement m not so unified as it appears, but is 
full of facnons and heresies, There are, for example, 
two Communist factons in India, two in Ceylon, several 
in Burma, two in Indonesia. No less serious is the fact 


that the Communist movement seems counter to the 


Margaret Parton, “Mr Jogapp New 


Herald Tribune, March 28, 
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relanous sentiment and beliefs of the Amana It creates 
great oppesition by the attempt to destroy with one 
great blow the intricate, long-tested social order of the 
folk 

The weaknesses and evils of the Communist movernent 
are much more apparent to us than to the Asians, We 
oppose Communism because it would deprive us of 
rights and bbernes our forefather fought hard to win. 
Most Asians have never enjoyed these mghts and liber- 
ties, They cannot lose what they have never had. On 
the other hand, they have been hungry, impoverished, 
and oppresed The Communists promise to put an end 
to hunger, poverty, and oppresson 


Need for Constructive Support 

We do not endear ourselves to the Asians by telling 
them they must choose between Russia and the United 
States and then trying to bribe them with gifts or in- 
timidate them with military force. We can gain the 
good will and retain the respect of the peoples of Asia 
if we use our economic and military power to belp them 
achieve the aims of self-government, self-support, and 
a better life for the common people 

First of all, we must be ready to give military aid 
and apply the principle of collective security to defend 
any Asian country threatened by external aggression. 
This we are doing in Korea 

But it is equally important to realize that military 
aid and the principle of collective security are not 
enough In Malaya since the middle of 1946 the author- 
ities have been spending almost $100,000 a day, employ- 
ing nearly 100,000 troops and police, plus an air force, 
against from 3,000 to 10,000 Communist guerrillas, A 
clean-up-the-bandits campaign in the spring of 1950 was 
followed by a new upsurge of terrorism. As elsewhere, 
the problem is not just Communist guerrillas Here it 
involves three or four hundred thousand displaced Chi- 
nese peasants. We must help the peoples of Asia to meet 
such grass-roots issues of their revolution. We shall not 
be able to do this if we think of Asia exclusively in 
terms of a conflict with Communism. Nor can we 
assume that all we have to do is to apply in Asia any 
policy that works in Europe 

The vast majority of the peoples of Asia live in the 
toed and tested ways of folk societies, that have grown 
up over many, many centuries. When these ancient ways 
are challenged the result is first resistance and then con- 
fusion. Folk societies are rooted in the soil. Eighty to 
ninety percent of the people of Asia are peasants: Most 


4 1 am indebted to Irwin Sanders for his excellent, 
bret characterwanen of folk in “Characteristics of 
Peasant Socerties,” in Farmer: of the World: Development of 
Extenmon (1945), edit.’ by de Brunner, 
1 Sanders and Douglas Rosmingrr, pp 37-45 
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peasants have a deep seme of propnetorhap that e both 
and realete It polit al tact 
that these peasants mm spate of thea numbers exert little 


influence on political affairs 
In folk the f ly is the central 


Thus ie 


means freentment against interference by officials 


net the individual or the state of the church 


or other Folk wcieties are not demmocrate 


Whe vou are is more important than what you are The 


wet what littl eravy there 


Polk societies are conservative. They live in the pres 
ent. It it hard for them to understand why one should 
save now on order to invest and gain more in the future 
of folk 


1? us the econo subsiste mee econ. 


is by barter. This is pre-capitaliam, which 


omy and trad 
is the opposite of capitalen 


They 


of manpower and are not inte rested 


Folk societies have a low etandard of living 
have an abundan 

n profits; they have lieth: mmcentive to mecharaee their 
operations. In sore densely populated areas labor-saving 
rnechines are viewed as a menace 


They 


have eurvived natural and man-made disasters by stick- 


Polk ar an integrated order 


Western ways of life are breaking 
As the 


grates, the peasants begin to wake up politic ally. The 


ime together. The 
down thes untewrated system old order dyunte- 
pace of duwintegration and methods of reintegration are 
matters to be taken into account in our policy-making 
In their efforts to govern themselves, to me out of 
poverty and nrnorance, the peoples of Asia face enormous 
They are short in administrative shill and 


They 


manage the existing industnies and set up new ones 


difficulties 


cxpenence lack the technological knowledge to 


In the field of education they lack teachers, schools, 


und books Education is not only greatly desired by the 


people, but ewsental for a peaceful transition from 


the old Awa to the new. Fromm 


free world vital that education im 


the pant of view of the 
Asia should fol 
levw thie prime iples 
Japan there 
methods of 
There us a 
sl] the new 
r Ametwa 


aterials fos d 


riy transition 
omonalins involves trai 
that w anys tablisl t rath 
and nehts by u 


teally pt st 
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ample, that one-party government will be more effective 


at this stage than a multi-party systet The tranution 


in Turkey from a one-party tutelage systern to a mult- 
complished. The 
1990 are the culmination of thirty years of 


political and «exial revolution. This a hopeful agn 


svete has been peacefully a 


peerty 
elections of 
We ought not to expect Asia to follow exar tly our path 


of paolati« al evolution 
2? Teo aid the new governments to raise the standard 


of living. This involves technological and social prob- 


lems. It means aid in improving agricultural techmiques 
and better use of land and water resources so 4s to In- 
crease the output per man and per acre It means aid 
in bringing about basic changes in landlord-tenant rela- 
This includes the extension of private owner- 


marketing facilities 


stup, better credit facilitves, better 
to give the producer a larger share of the market value 
of hus crop, and fairer taxauon It includes aid im trans- 
forming age-old mutual aid systerns into Cooperative cn- 
terprises better suited to deal with new methods of pro- 
duction. Te aid local authorities in the establishment of 
ruinigmum standards of wages and working conditions 
would promote «ial justice and discourage polite al 

$. To help in the emancipation of peoples now bound 
by the restrictions of a semi-feudal system, by caste and 
the surviving rigidities of folk societies. Dr. Charles 
Malik, the of Lebanon. has 
warned us that 
allying ourselves “with dark regimes just because it is 
more expedient not to disturb them " “If the Western 
world,” he goes on to say, “can show a way to eradicate 


the shame and scandal of poverty, of exploitation of op- 


distinguished Munoster 
we shall not serve the cause of peace by 


pression, of greed without resort to socal revolution 


and class-struggle and dictatorship: if it can place these 
material values in their proper subordinate place within 
the context of a mughty spiritual movement which will 
he revolutionary without being subversive, and which 
will draw its substance from the infinite nches of the 
Western positive tradition, then the necessity for Com- 

uniwm will vanish, and the spectre which now walks 


the earth wall be laid forever 
This sound advice should be tempered by recog 

of how deeply caste and other barriers to social rob lity 

It should also 


ure embedded in local custom and law 


be tempered by the realization that, regardless of our 
ntions, wherever we introduce the industrial system 
we destroy the old social order and brnng in a new one 
ot 


mn which the rewards are distnbuted by a new et 


values. In fact, we bring revolution whether or not the 


bringers and the receivers realize it We may avoid some 


Charles Malik, War and Peace (1950), pamphlet pub 
lished by the National Committee for a Free Europe, Inc , 
PP 15 
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The Role of the United States 
leo arta od to the new Asia should 
he et st tives 
= 


though not all, of the costs by quiding the revolution 
by the methods of education For this we need to edu- 
cate ourswives as well as the Asans 

4. Aid to education in the widest sense. We could 
make much greater use of rad and moving pectures 
than is now being done. These means of communica- 
tion could be made the most effective aids to education 
in iliverate and semui-literate communities We could 
greatly increase the translation of Amencan sent, 
«holarly, and literary works into the languages of Ana 
Leaders in most Asian countnes have great respect for 
learning and intelligence Seadents have a great craving 
It is extremely diffieult for beth leadem 
and students to have access to umportant Amencan sci- 
entific and creative writing in Englisch For 
vears the USSR has subsidised exteneve translation and 


tor knowledge 
« holarly 


publicaben progects in China. Translations of clasucs, 

works, literature, and, of cour, pure propa- 

ganda have been for sale in bookshops at reasonable 

proces: Amencan efforts have been small in comparison 

Finally, we should greatly expand the activity of the 

Vows Amermca and of the US Information Service, 

whict doing a splendid work in these countries with 

very littl to work with 

» We should ewe the benefit of our unmatched ex- 

perence in pubhe health and medical care. This we 

have done in the Philippines and Korea and by such 
private interests as Aramco in the Middle East 

services as we can render should be given on 

of the behet that our aid i¢ not charity but a 

ind practical policy to preserve peace and free- 

We can with justice make the further claim that 

such a program as not only more effective, but less ex- 

peneve than a program built exclusively of largely on 


Implications of Point Four 


The Pout Four program is sound in its conception 


ere ma tendency in much of the discussion to 
at the problems are simpler than they are and 
t of them can be solved by using tractors and 
ibor-saving machinery. Such assumptions over- 
portant things: first, that in most of Asia 
power os less important than using it pre- 
anv areas hoes and sevthes are more un- 
tractors. In the second place, machinery 1 
a community that dors not have the will 
us if 
of population in certain parts of Asia 
iefeat almost any efforts to rane the stan- 
Some one has observed that we are im 
en food and population, and population 


teadily ahead. In some countries such as the 


Java, and Indochina, there the possibility 
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of casing the prewure of populanon by further devel- 
opment of exiting resettlement programs In Japan, 
China, and India the problem will be very serious until 
populavion growth stabalaced of unt) the engineering 
and financial problems have been solwed so that the new 
microbological which promise to merrase 
the efficiency of food production from 10 to 20-fold 
have been perfected. In the meantime, any aid program 
that overlooks the growth of population ® not very 
realistic 

In discusang the Point Four program, we shall do 
well to comuder the other factors that affect the atn- 
tude of the Asians. We should recognize that the eli- 
mate for private investment and development is likely 
to be unfavorable. There is much hostility to capitalism, 
which is often identified with imperialim. In some 
places the accumulation of wealth is looked upon as an 
evil In some places, on the other hand, private capi- 
tal has been able to work out programs that combine 
social with economuc objectives, An outstanding example 
of thus the Sewen Year Development Plan prepared 
by Overseas Consultants, Inc, and Iranian authorities 
for Iran.* 


Equal Opportunity for the Asians 

The second consideration is that aid will be more ef. 
fective if it is admuinuwstered jointly than if it is left large 
lv to local authorities or is directed enurely from out- 
ude Moreover, some part of any such aid must bear 
directly on the peasant problem. A former US county 
agnecultural extension agent ts an effective job on 
Rural Development Pilot Project in northern India.’ An- 
other ex-extenson agent » teaching peasants by de 
monstration in the Shan states of Burma. The Jour 
Commiewen for Rural Reconstruction, headed by three 
Chinese and two Americans, did effective work from the 


provincial down to the village level in south China 


Rents were reduced fram 
to 70 percent Somme 60 millron people were reached at 


This method ix 


in Seechwan, for example 


a cont of about ten cents per family 
still being used in Formosa 
The JCRR and the 


essfully in Latin Amenca, suggest a method that should 


“Servicio” approach, used so 


eflective in southern Ana” It goes beyond giving 


6 Report on the Seven Year Deoslogment Pian fer the Pian 
of tha Imperial Cewernment of lran (1949), 5 

Margaret Parten, “Aid to lade with Rare Hands,” New 
Port Merald Tribune, March 11, 1950 


in Cooperative agriculteral propets are outlined in 


The probleme unvetved 


with Haman Factors im Areas of the World. a 
pebluaten of the Server and Other of Foreign 
altural Relations, US of Agreultan 
The Program of the of Inter-American 
949 
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threat 

dard 

1s 

cs, 


advice The operations are jointly financed and jointly 
planned. They are also jointly administered, and this 
expecially important when administrative expenence is 
so limited And they are jointly defended against attack 
This « important, too, because such projects will be at- 
tacked by the Cormmunists from one side and the tradi- 
vionalists and privileged groups from the other, Such a 
program, calculated to develop cooperative credit and 
tnarketing processes and to strengthen the concept of 
private property in land, should fortufy the opposition to 


Communist cconome and politcal programs 


Key Role of Peasants 

The Economist summed it up by saying that “the 
support and extension throughout Southeast Asia, of 
the landowning peasantry could provide a more solid 
base for lasting cooperation with the West than the pa- 
tronage of the landlords, who are no defense against 
communien, or of the commercial clames, who are often 
alien to the sil No peasant will turn to a Communot 
Party pledged beyond recall to collectivization (by the 


if land for personal ownership 


most brutal methods 
can be had from another source 
A Point Pour program that includes a greater effort 


The December 4, 1948 


. 
Union in Asia? 
Can the North Atlantic Pact be paralleled in the Pacific? Before the Korean 

outbreak, proposals for regional organization met with many obstacles. 


BY WERNER LEV! 


Komean has revived the discussion of 
«hemes for regional organization in Asia and the 
Pacife area, with the emphasis now placed on muli- 
tary security The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs has indicated its sympathy with a Pacific Pact pat 
terned after the North Atlantic Pact. Mr Spender, the 
Australian Miniter for External Affairs, has stated that 


the need for a pact & now more urgent than ever Sev 


eral Arab states are doubting the value of their collec 
tive security pa of last June and are reconsdering 
the posululty of a union between Turkey, Iraq, [rar 
Afghanistan, and Pakistan 


southeast Aua are now favoring a generous peace treaty 


Somme eamaller natons of 


fow Japar in return the United States i grant 


ity among pohtical groups 


buses thet } 


India 


are openly favornng Indian support of the West. The 


on stmet neutrality in the cold war gone, some 


Mr Lew « Amtant Profemer of Politwal Sciemee at the Uo 


veraty of Minnesots 
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on our part to understand the history and culture of the 
Asian peoples and a greater effort to make our history 
and culture known to them, a program that includes 
not only military, financial, and technical aid, but jomt 
planning and administration, will be convincing evi- 
dence of the sincerity of our interest. It will be evidence 
that we believe the American principle of equality of 
opportunity is good for Asians as weil as for Americans 
As Raymond Fosdick puts it; “We have skills and tech- 
nology, the cultural values and kicals, to make us the 
friend and counsellor of revolutionary Asia. What we 
must now demonstrate is that we have the determuna- 
ion and vision to use them. We must prove to the 
nations of Asia that in their struggle for freedom and 
for a fairer share of the rewards of labor and the good 
things of life, Western democracy can offer them far 
more in the way of understanding and championship 
than can communism." We need to practice as well as 
to preach the American gospel finely stated by Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis: “Those who won our independence 
believed liberty to be the secret of happiness, and cour- 
age to be the secret of liberty.” 


10 “Ama’s Challenge to Us,” New York Times Magacine, 
February 12, 1950 
11 Whitney v. California, 274 US. 375-77 


“third force” idea in Asia is beginning to vanish. Thes< 
events are indications that some of the difficulties 
hitherto preventing some form of union are being over- 
come 

Among the many schemes for political, economic, 
mulitary, or cultural cooperation which have been ad- 
vanced ance the end of World War II, the most de- 
tailed proposals came from Presidents Syngman Rhee 
of South Korea, Chiang Kai-shek of Ghina, and Elpidio 
Quinne of the Philippines early in 1949. In May Mr 
Rhee proposed that a strong anti-Communist military 
allance be initiated before the Communist ude “‘as- 
The 


required similar 


sumes proportions of an irresistible flood.” 
of Amenca’s pohey in the Adantx 

casures in the Pacific, he argued. “Who would close 
the front door and leave the rear door open?” He re 
gretted the absence of a clear American policy in the 
trea to rely on the United States, while Russia's inten- 
The pact envisaged by Mr. Rhee 
would embrace not only the non-Communist countries 
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which made it impossible for any nauion in that 


were quite clear 


of Asia (including Nationalist China) but also Australia, 
Canada, several Latin American countries, and cventu- 
ally Japan.’ He continued to insist upon the inclusion of 
military arrangements even after it became evident 
that agreements for economic and cultural coopera- 
tion were easier to obtain. To him, a pact without 
military clauses was of no value. 

Chiang Kai-shek was equally anxious for an ant- 
Communist pact but apparently les determined that 
it include military arrangements. In May 1949 the 
Chinese Ambamador, Wellington Koo, suggested to 
Secretary Acheson an Asian alliance similar to the At- 
lanue alliance; but when Chiang visited the Philip- 
pines in July and South Korea in August, it was an- 
nounced that he went to discuss the formation of a 
“non-military” Pacific front. 


The Philippines and a Pacific Pact 

President Quirino has been most active in promoting 
a Pacific union. His goal has been less ambitious, pre- 
sumably because he was given to understand that pro- 
posals for a military alliance aroused little enthusiagn 
in America or elsewhere? General Carlos P. Romulo 
has been inclined to consider a regional organization 
as a bridge between East and West. On leaving the New 
Delhi conference of Asian nations in January 1949 he 
expressed the belef that now an “Asian bloc” had filled 
the “vacuum” that the Soviet Union had wanted to 
occupy, and a month later he spoke of Asia as a “third 
force” in world politics 

In April President Quirino spoke in less neutral terms 
of a Pacific combination against Communism which 
would be not a military alliance but a “non-aggresson 
agreement predicated on the freedom of all the gov- 
ernments of the Pacific.”"* The Philippine press, favor- 
ing neutrality, argued that such a pact would fall apart 
at the first push from a determined aggressor, leaving 
the Philippines and the United States to carry out their 
obligations alone. Nevertheless, the Philippine govern- 
ment continued to call on the United States to follow 
up the Adantec treaty with economic assistance to Asia 
A military alhance was not needed, said General Rom- 
ulo, but American aid was required to raise standards of 
living as the best means of combating Communism 

The frigid American response to suggestions of a Pa- 
cic pact failed to cool Quirino’s ardor, although he 
knew that a pact without American participation would 
be of lemuited value. “If the United States won't take 

» initiative the Philippines will,” he said; “in fact, 

already have."* This statement was made on the 


New York Times, May 18, 1949 
February 14, 1949 
Nippon Times, April 3, 1949 
New York Times, July 11, 1949 
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occasion of Chiang Kai-shek’s arrival in the Philippines 
in July 1949. On the following day Chiang and Qui- 
rino in a joint statement invited interested nations to 
form a Pacific union, evidently hoping that once a 
union was created, the United States would view it 
with benevolence. Quirino observed that they had not 
asked the United States for anything but were simply 
making thar own contribution to Arsenca’s anu-Com- 
munist campaign 

After the the Phihppine government, anxious to at- 
tract the support of the United States and India, sought 
to eliminate all aspects of the proposed union which 
right be unacceptable to these key countries. This im- 
cidentally made the project more palatable to the do- 
mestiic political opposition, an important considera- 
tien in view of the impending election of Novernber 
194% There could be no military treaty in the Pacific, 
Romulo announced in July.” Nationalist China and 
Japan were excluded from the proposed agreement, 
which was calculated to please the United States, India, 
Australia, and the internal opposition. The Philippine 
foreign office further drew attention to the fact that 
Quirino’s idea differed from Khee's and Chiang’s by 


not being explicitly directed against Communimm, a - 


concesmon to India's desire for a neutral pomuon 

The non-military nature of the union was stresed in 
Quirino’s widely publicived letter instructing General 
Romulo to visit several southeast Asian countries in 
August to sound them out on the Pacific union idea. 
The emphasis was now on cultural and economic co- 
operation. Quirino spoke of the union as “an act of 
common faith on the economic, political, cultural level,” 
and pointed out that “in the long run our strongest de- 
fense against totalitarian subversion would be in pro- 
moting a life of substance and contentment and pro- 
moting higher living standards among the Asian peo- 
pies 

Presdent Quirino’s viwt to the United States coin- 
cided with this diplomatic campaign. Little information 
was revealed as to the content of his discussions with 
Preudent Truman. A joint statement of August |! ex- 
presed Aroerican sympathy with the goals of the free 
Asian nations but failed to give hope of American par- 
vapation in a Pacific pact. There is reason to believe 
that Quirino was again urged to omit military con- 
uderations and to exclude Navonalist China and possi- 
bly also South Korea 

The proposals of Rhee, Chiang, and Quirino were 
presumably inspired by the fact that all three headed 
unpopular governments under internal of external threat 
from Communists. They would benefit from a mili- 
tay pact against Communism, though unable to con- 

5 Nippon Timer, July 30,1969 

6 New York Tomes, August 7, Augue 9, 1949 


tribute mowch to it. Other governments of Asia, lew con- 


cerned about and feeling lew seriously 


menaced, were inclined to give more weight to factors 
which made a Pacific pact appear less desirable or ur- 
gent. But they are now rmeoonsdering their policy in the 


light of developments in Korea 


Interference vs. Cooperation 


One of the negative factors is the questionable ad- 


vantage of working closely with the Western powers 
which are still widely regarded in Asia as exponents of 
This has been an effective theme for Com- 


Assan 
than the 


coloma 
tretariest propaganda and in the minds of macy 
Weat 


ite 


Rusia credited with non-discnmination among 
White Austraha” 
and the American Negro problem make headlines in 


Asia. Rusia 


from an underdeveloped, backward country to a first 


groups, while the policy 


moreover, has meen m one generation 


clas industrial power, thus realazing the dream of 


many Asian peoples That this was ac hieved by police- 
state methods and at the expen of domestu 
if known at all, does not greatly antagonize peopl 


who have no experience of democratic freedoms and 
are accustomed to poverty 

propaganda has ecded making ants 
equivalent to pro-imperialiam in the minds 
Asians. larewely bw ying Com 


The makes dith 


tive to And an 


of many unin with 


nationale sit to offer an alterna 
yovermment which col 
laborates too closely with a Western state runs the rib 


of losing it with its owt wople and with other 
pee} 


Avian natior India ancl Pakistan made this clear in 


the fall af 1949 when they indicated that they could not 


ewrn con ‘ long as Indonesia re 


mained 

is the fact that im r te t was presentes 
would mevitah! combination 
revted agaist t “ t ear of Russian 


perialien ts ! 


Agtiatwon for 


pact and «sch ls consastentiy branded by 


Soviet propag chinatons of Amenear 
prerialis Pravda mole. headlined its story 
the Rhee-Ch 
and Red S 


wrt sve 


was 


lantn 


Any political commitment to cither the Soviet Union 
or the United States would destroy the Awan nations’ 
freedern of maneuver and, by linking their destinies irre- 
vocably with those of one of the big powers, would im- 
pair the independence which they have just begun to 
enjoy. The Indonesian Consul General at Manila in 
August 1449 explained his country's unwillingness to 
eoter an alliance on the ground that it was such a 
“young country.” And at about the same time a Bur- 
riese described a common attitude of small countnes 
everywhere when he said of Burma that “as a small 
nation it is best that we be neutral.” However, as the 
Korean affair shows, differences of opinion within Adan 
nations as well as external pressures make the pursuit 
of such a policy increasingly difficult 

The United States has been slow to develop a clear- 
In May 1949 Secretary Acheson re- 


jected the idea of a Pacific defense pact, agreeing with 


out poliey in Asia 


Nehru that before such a pact could be considered, the 
internal conthets of Asia must be resolved. In the con- 
versations between Acheson, Bevin, and Schuman in 
September 1949, the conclusion was apparently reached 
that constructive aid to the new natons of Asia would 


be the best way to prevent Communism 


American Policy Crystallizes 

The decisive Communist victory in China focused the 
attention of American politcal and military planners 
Toward the end of 19 
Ambassador Philp 


took a tour of political exploration, a commisson was 


upon Asa with a new urgency 
ind early in 19) Jessup under- 


sent to study the possibilities of economic assistance to 


outheast Asia, the Chiefs of Staff went to the Pacifx 
investigate the mulitary situanon, and Amencan fiect 
muts visited in southeast Asian waters 
Ambassador 
Asta, t 
peech in March 19%). indieated that the 


w conedered southeast Asia as an area of mayor con- 


Jessup’s statements during his visit: in 
Acheson's San Francisco 
United States 


wether with Secretary 


rm. This was confirmed by announcement: that the 


States wa wi ny to supp vy mulitary and eco 
sid to southeast Asia under the ECA, Point Four 
wegran This aid was not to be interpreted 


guarantee the sur 


} 
Amerwan commitment to 


Auan nation, but was meant as “the missing 


nent,” n Acheson's words, to help these nations 


un themwelvwes. The size of the economic aid pro- 


Four is such, at present, as to pre- 
nterpretation 

mn of anv formal regional organimats 
President 
t South Korea 


A rean defense scemed to ret 


d upon. Until Truman ce 


te ageresson again 


ne from the Aleutians through Japan 
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oth 
s ful 
mean taking nal st Avian counter wish ¢ 
delay that as ™“ if Awa toa B t the re 
that ou rt of the { Natvoms action m Kor 
eould, in eof Ru be mnterpreted as taki 
an unneutra ind sor of 
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and the Ryukyu islands to the Philippines. This was 
the line defined by Secretary Acheson in January 19%) 
and undertoed to be in agreement with military opinion 
in Washington Presumably, this atutude was determined 
in part by the Indian go-show attitude, and in part by 
reported warnings from American diplomat in Asia 
that the United States might be anable to exert a de- 
ceive influence on events in the region and should there. 
fore avend commitments which it might be unable to 
fulfill It seemned wise to leave the initiative to Assan 
nations, at least in areas not considered vital to the de- 
fense of the United States. 


Consequences of Neutrality 


While eager for ceonomic aid from the United States 
with ne Asian nation have 


hitherto been determined to stay out of the cold war 


attached), many 


India’s attitude on this point has been expecially firm 
Nehru has stated many times that India 
would not join any power bloc or any combination di- 


and consistent 
rected solely against Communism. In spite of several 
hints at the desirability of organizing all or some parts 
always with 


of south, southeast, and southwest Asia 


Indian participation—in some permanent manner, he 
never undertook or encouraged concrete steps in this 
direction. He ss convinced that India can be a mediat- 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union, a conviction which he is putting to the test in 
the Korean crisis.” 

In Indochina the lines are clearly drawn between Ho 
Chi Minh and Bao Dai 


not 


thom. As 


me torce between 


Earlier in his career, Ho did 
disinclined to maintain an independent pos- 
ate as the surnmer of 1949 he stated that Viet- 
nam could remain neutral as between East and West 
His request for recognition from Marshal Tito in Feb- 
ruary | }weems to have been the last expression of this 


attitude. Thereafter, having received no encouragement 


from the West and being presumably under strong 


pres from Moscow, he lined up on the Russian sid 
Bao D not independent in foreign affairs and has 
ot expressed himself on a Pacific pact, but would prob- 


ubly favor it 


Premier Thakin Nu of Burma declined, in August 


1949. to join any union, at least unless it were “spon- 
sored by the right people at the nght moment."" The 
Burmese Foreign Minister, U Maung, alter a viat to 
Washineton and London in August 1949, felt that there 
was no need for a union since neither India, Pakistan, 
Cevke nor Thailand was in danger of going Comrmu- 


nist, although, he admitted, the situation might changer 
Rh dbs March 9, 1949. The Hindu, Augun 7, 1949 
Ne bork Tome August 14, 1949, cf J. Purnivall, 
Burma. lnodependence and After, Henson, vol. 2, no 
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of the UN action in Korea 


“un a few wars” He told the Burmese Parliament that 
the covernmment would not sign anti-right or anti-left 
agreements, that Burma wished to maintain friendly 
relations with Brtain, the United States, and the Sowret 
Umon 

For a long time Burma hesitated to accept badly 
nerded forewn aid for fear of compromasing her newly- 
won independence. But with the establishunent of a 
Comrounist regime on Burma's borden, Thakin 
attitude on this score has sedtened somewhat. In March 
19%) he still rejected the notion of joining a Pacific 
umion if it were in the nature of a military alliance, but 
exprewed interest in participating in an “anti-aggresson 
blo,” and in cooperating closely with the Western 
democracies in coonemic matters, In fact, by that time, 
he had already informed Washington of Burma's desire 
for ard in solving the nation's economic and noilitary 
problems A similar step was undertaken in London 
This shift in policy was doubtless hastened by the cold 
shoulder Burma received from Communit China when 
she offered to establish diplomatic relations.” 

Thavdand also seeks to remain neutral until the last 
In August 1949. Premier Pibul Songgram ex- 
plained his government's reluctance to join a Pacifix 
umon on the ground that it must deal with Comrauntst: 
within the country first, Ewentually, he continued, Thai- 
land may have to join a union for reasons of prestige, 
but she would not make military commitments or agree 


to sanctions against another Asian nation."’ However 
Thailand has an agreement with Great Britain for anti- 
Communist cooperation along the Thai-Malaya frontier, 
and has accepted military equipment from Great Brtam 
and the United States for this purpose. With the ap- 
proach of Communism to Thailand's borders, the gov- 
ernment began to question the advaability of neutrality, 
May 1990 C. L. Sulsberger of the New York 
Times was told by Premier Pibul that he intended to 
nulitary 


and in 
request alhances from France, Great Britain 
and the United States"* 

The posiuen of Indonesia and Pakistan is similar 
These new natom have no desire to align themselves 
with any power bloc and reject the idea of « military 


but would doubthex be willing to join in an 


lndo- 
nessa sought and obtained a lawn from the United States 


cultural 


and polucal combinavon 


in February 


Japan offers a further problera in plans for a Pacifix 


umon because anti-Japanese fecling is still strong in 
New Yort Trees, August 14, 26, Seperenter 29, 1969 
March 5, 6, 1990 
ihe Minds, August 12, 19) 


May 6, 1990, cf. Pebrwary 18, 1950 
On July 24, 1990 Thailand offered send troop: in support 
Fo 
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muny parts of Asia. Many leaders realize that a union 
rust sooner of later include Japan, but fear wo court 
unpopularity by admitting this publicly. The Japanese 
themselves are obviously reluctant to express an opinion 
Many of them, however, are convinced that a Pacific 
union could not succeed without Japan, and would be 
glad to jown it. Japanese newspapers have expressed the 
view that a Pacific union might be the best guarantee 
of Japan's sovereignty and that even though unarmed, 
Japan could make « substantial contribution to its suc- 
com. Prime Minister Yoshida stated in April 1949 that 
he would welcome a Pacific pact. He is reported to be- 
leve that perpetual neutrality for Japan is impossible, 
and that eventually Japan must join some combination 
for security reasons. The Speaker of the House, Kijuro 
Shidehara, and most opposition parties have advocated 
absolute neutrality and disarmament, partly for internal 
political reasons, partly in ora to avoid reasons for 
military attack, The election victory of Yoshida’s party 
in June 1950 was interpreted to mean a Western-oriented 
Japan and a rejection of neutrality. Japan's ardent sup 
port of American action in Korea would sem to indi- 
cate that neutrality is not greatly favored now 

Finally, the conquest of China by the Cornnpunists 
and their attack on South Korea has revived talk-about 
a union between Turkey, Iraq, tran, Afghanistan, and 
Pakistan 


casions previously Now the sations bordering on Russia 


This project had been mooted on several oc- 


seriously fear an all-out attempt of Communism to gain 


control in Asia. But so far, no agreements have been 


reached 


Designs for a Pacific Union 

A second major variation of plans for regional or- 
ganization is the project of an Asian union without par- 
ticipation of any Western nation. This is inspired by the 
sentiment of community of interest among all Asian na- 
tions which resulted from the war As The Hindu put 
it im July 146. “If the Japanese talk of an East Asia 
Coprosperity sphere proved a hollow myth, it has also 
served to show that countries of the Far East-— Burma 
Indo-China, Siam, Malaya India 
should seck their security in their solidarity forged by 


Indonesia, and 


mutual understanding and cooperation.” 


Several conferences, attended by nearly all Asian na- 
toms and by Austraha and New Zealand, were the first 
concrete steps toward the creaton of an Asian union 
The most spectacular was the unofficial Inter-Asian Re- 
March In 
conference was called by India 


Dutch-Indo 


1949 set up an 


lanem: Conference held in India in 
January 149 an official 
toward the 


to establish an Asan policy 


newan conflxt, A meeting in August 


13 See Virginia Thompson and Richard Adlof, “Asian 


of Facade,’ Far Eastern Survey, May 7, 1947 


Unity, Force 
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Indian Council of Cultural Cooperation with sections 
for west and cast Asia. The latest official conference was 
that held at Baguio in the Philippines in May 1950 

Although they were called for different purposes and 
their membership was not identical, certain themes 
emerged in all of these conferences One was mutual 
encouragement in the common am of ending colonial- 
iam in Asia and preserving the freedom and integrity of 
Asian countries. The conferences reinforced nationalist 
sentiment in the new nations of Asia and demonstrated 
their deare for a greater voice in world affairs. These 
nations discovered common problems and explored pos- 
sibilities of cooperative solutions. Great care was taken 
to avoid any appearance of anti-Western or anti-white 
implications, or any suggestion of steps incompatible 
with the Charter of the United Nations. Emphasis was 
placed on cultural and economic questions, with political 
questions excluded so far as possible, at least officially 
The aim has been to demonstrate the degree of Asian 
solidarity rather than to point up the many difficulties 
still confronting the establishment of an Asian union 

The Baguio conference in Mav showed the same 
features, but it also reflected the sharpening of the anti- 
Communist issue. Significantly, the membership was re- 
stricted to Australia, Ceylon, India, Pakistan, Thailand, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines. Nationalist China, Com- 
munist China, and both Indochinese governments were 
not invited because one or another was not recognised 
by all participants. Proposals for military cooperation, 
spomored by Australia and the Philippines, were not 
even put on the agenda in wew of the opposition of 
India, Indonesia, and Thailand. Unofficially, a compro- 
mise was reached by which Communism was to be con- 
sidered an internal problem of each nation which could 
best be solved by improving living conditions. Thus a 
burning issue of Asia failed to become a basis for unity 
among Asian nations 

The non-committal attitude of most delegates at 
Baguio led to only vague and general results. No agree- 
ment could be reached upon the creation of some per- 
manent organization of the states represented. Indeed, 
India, which had been reluctant to attend the confer- 
ence to begin with, prevented definite arrangements for 
a subsequent conference. The only decision in this re- 
spect was to charge General Romulo with following up 
the conference recommendations by ascertaining how 
the attending states implemented them 

A third project for regional organization has been 
sponsored mainly by Australia, where both Labor and 
conservative governments have shown interest in regional 
defense, economic, and cultural arrangements. Very soon 
after the end of World War II, the Australian govern- 
ment envisaged the possibility of expanding the Anzac 
Pact of 194 into a wider regional organization. But 
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the suggestions of Syngman Rhee, Chiang Kai-shek, and 
Quirino had little appeal for Australians. They looked 
to Great Britain and the United States as the core of an 
orgamzation, with other American and Asian nations 
to be added later. But Great Britain sees India as the 
key nauon of Asia, and favors a loose type of cooperation 
limited essentially to consultation on a technical level 
for the suppression of Communist-led revolts. Ever since 
early 1949 hopeful statements emanating from Can- 
berra about the progress of negotiations for a Pacific 
alliance have been denied or minimized in London. 
Australian defense proposals at the Commonwealth Con- 
ference at Colombo in January 1950 were shelved owing 
to Nehru’'s influence. 

However, the Australian-Ceylonese plan for mutual 
economic assistance among Commonwealth countries in 
the Pacific region was enthusiastically endorsed at Co- 
lombe. The plan was implemented by a meeting of the 
Conmmonwealth Consultative Committee for economic 
aid to southeast Asia in Sydney in May 1950. A split 
developed between Australia, supported by Pakistan 
and Ceylén, and Great Britain over the speed with 
which help should be supplied. Australia advocated 
immediate assistance, Great Britain desired more in- 
vestigation of needs and development programs. It had 
carried the largest burden of the £500 million already 
spent in Asia for reconstruction since the war, it esti- 
mated the total cost of establishing economic stability 
in southeast Asia over the next decade at £6,000 mil- 
lien, and it wanted therefore to be careful that no money 
was syuandered) New Zealand offered only technical 
aid, Pakistan and Ceylon pointed to their poverty, 
Canada to its Atlantic commitments, India was non- 
commuttal, and South Africa did not show up 

A compromise was quickly reached, and the mecting 


Crisis in Korea 
Highlights of the background and a record of events in the first month. 


BY MIRIAM S. FARLEY 


August 2, 1950 

N June 25, 1950 the Soviet-sponsored republic of 
North Korea launched a full-scale invasion of the 
US-sponsored republic of South Korea which the 
United Nations promptly condemned as an act of ag- 
gression. A month later, despite active US aid to the 
South Koreans, the outcoree of the fighting remained in 
doubt. Could the UN forces hold a beachhead and even. 
tually repel the invader? Would Russia, or Communist 
China, send troops to support the North Koreans? Could 
the conflict in Korea be localized and settled by nego- 
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ended by outhning a mx-year plan for the development 
of the nauons of south and southeast Ama By Septem- 
ber 1, 1950 cach country is to submit a comprehensive 
statement of its economic situation and development 
program to a conference at London, where details of 
the ux-year plan are to be worked out, based upon close 
cooperation and mutual help of all participants A 
technical asuistance scheme i» to be established at once, 
through which £8 million is to be spent over a three- 
year period For this purpose a Commonwealth Bureau 
will be set up in Colombo. All non-Commonwealth coun- 
tries of south and southeast Asia are to be invited to 
participate in the plan. Discussion of the creation of a 
£15 million fund for the supply of food and drugs to 
the countries of Asia was postponed until September. 

No spectacular results are expected from this plan. 
“The psychological value of the agreements reached may 
prove greater than the physical,” commented the Sydney 
Morning Herald ‘* This value would lie in proof to the 
United States that the Comroonwealth is doing its bet 
to help in the development ef Asia, and to Asia that it 
has the sympathy of the British peoples A more remote 
hope was that the plan might lead to an organization 
similar to the Eastern Group Supply Council formed 
in 1939 to coordinate the resources and expand the in- 
dustries of the area. 

The one commen trend discernible everywhere in 
Asia and the Pacific is the growing concern of every na- 
tion for sheer survival, in the face of Communist ag- 
gressiveness. If some kind of union emerges, it will be 
based, openly of not, on the negative motive of fear 
Even so, a Pacihe union maght lay the basis for con- 
structive Cooperation among the nations of the area. 


14 May 22, 1950. 


tiation, and if so on what terms? Was it the first of ao 
senes of local wars—or the firs stage of a third World 
War’ 


1. Background Highlights 

During thirty-five years of Japanese rule the desire 
for national independence remained strong in Korea.’ 
At the Cairo conference in December 1943 Korea was 
promised independence “in due course,” and at Yalta 
the United States and the Soviet Union informally 

! Pactual material in thie ection it derived largely from 
George B MecOune, Korea Today (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
verety Press and Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950) 
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forees. But owing to discord between the two ereat 
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When the UN Commission arrived in Seoul in Jan- 
uary 1948 it was refused entry into the northern zone 
After 


ceiving fresh instructions from the Interim Committee 


buat pursued its investigations in the south 


of the General Awembly, the Corsmisson announced 
that it would observe elections in the areas accesible 
to it, although sore of its members doubted the wisden 
of separate elections in half of the country. The clec- 
tions, held in the southern zone on May 10, were pre- 
ceeded by weeks of disorder. Communists attempted t 
disrupt therm by terrorism and salxmage, while police 
and private groups used forceful methods against Com- 
munists and others. Nevertheless 95 percent of the regis 
went 


tered voters —75 percent of those elignble to vote 


to the polls The new National Awembly was largely 
rightist in compoution, as moderate and lefust parties 
had boycotted the cections on the ground that they 


would lead to permanent division of the country 
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Commurnist-led guernilas were operating in some parts 
of South Korea 

Economic problems were senous in both zones, as 
Korea was impoverished by the war and as normal com- 
munications between the north and the south, which are 
econommeally interdependent, were almest enturrly cut 
off. South Korea has made slow but measurable cco- 
nomuc progres. How succesful North Korea has been 
in rehabilitating its economy diffeult wo determunec, 
but there is no evidence that aid from Russia has been 
comparable to the large sums spent by the United 
States for rehed and reconstruction in the south. 


North and South Korea 


Rehable information on conditions in North Korea 
is very hard to obtain. The government is, of course, 
controlled by Communists. As in China, other groups 
are apparently permitted provided they support the 
regime There have been many reports of harsh police 
acton, which can be neither verified nor disproved as 
outude observers have not had free access to the area 

The government's economic and social policies are 
based on Cormmunist doctrines, adapted to Korean 
conditions. It claims to have inaugurated a broad pro- 
gram of social reforms. The land reform was especially 
impertant in a country of land-hungry peasants op- 
pressed by high rents, A decree of March 5, 1946 pro- 
vided that land owned by Japanese, by Koreans who 
had collaborated with the Japanese or who had fled the 
country, or by other Korean landlords in excess of 12.25 
acres, should be expropriated without compensation 
and distnbuted free to peasant cultivators. By April 
1947 about 2.5 million acres of land were said to have 
been allotted to 725,000 landless farmers. Critics have 
aserted that the peasants were in fact no better off than 
before, ance actual ttle to the land was vested in the 
People’s Committees, and taces were alleged to run as 
high as the old rentals. Industry, transport, communi- 
cations, and banks owned by Japanese or by collabora- 
tors were nationahzed, but otherwue the announced 
policy has been to protect and encourage private enter- 
prise, doubtless with a view to maximizing production 

South Korea has been variously described as a beacon 
light of democracy in Asia and as an oppressive police 
state. Critics of the regime stress expecially the brutality 
and corruption of the Japanese-trained Korean police, 
the strong-arm methods of nght-wing “youth group,” 
and the sometimes arbitrary tactics of President Swne- 
man Rhee Its defenders assert that foreeful measures 
were necessary to combat the threat of Cormmunist sub- 
and point to the difficulnes of establishing 
democratic institutions quickly in a country that was 


ill prepared for them by its past history 
Perhaps the outstanding achievernent in South Korea 
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NEW, TIMELY IPR MATERIALS ON KOREA 


KOREA TODAY by Georee M MeOone with the col 
laboration of Arthur L. Grey, Jr Cambridgr: Marward 
Uniwerntty Prem, ender the auspices of the Interna 
teeal Seeretarat, Institute of Pacific Relations July, 
1950, 373 pp $3.50. (Second printing 


The only uptodate, comprrhemive beek on Korea by 
an authority, KOREA TODAY prowsdes 
an analyses of the US and Russan occupations, and 
the United Nation’ efforts to deal with the problem of 
enifeanen A conciee politcal and social history from 
earliest times given Appendia includes touts of 17 
bas documents, and an extensive bibliography 
alee 40 tables aed end paper mage 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WESTERN LANGUAGE MATERIALS 
ON KOREA. Prepared by Shannon MeOune, New 
York: IPR leternational Secretariat July, 1950. 14 
pe 25 cents, muncographed 


ALSO AVAILABLE 
MODERN KOREA by Andrew J New York 
John Day Co, an IPR tewk 1944 pp 

This widely recognized teat which cower the long pened 
of the Japanese occupation is still available Provides 
valuable facts and figures on history, geography, popu- 
lation, industry, wade, aerculture, education, 
ment and imetitutions 


SPECIAL OFFER TO IPR MEMBERS AND SUB. 
SCRIBERS. MODERN KOREA of $2.00 [instood 
of $4.00)  perchesed with KOREA TODAY. 


was the land reform, which, however, was slower and 
less sweeping than that in the north A comprehensive 
land reform law was drafted by the American Military 
Government but blocked in the Korean Interim As- 
sembly by landlord opposition. In March 1948 Military 
Government on its own authority instituted a program 
to sell to peasant cultivators lands formerly owned by 
Japanese, affecting 24 percent of the farm population 
in South Korea. This program was virtually com- 
pleted by the end of the year A bill to sll to prasants 
the lands of Korean landlords was passed by the Na- 
tonal Awembly and promulgated on June 22, 1449, but 
its implementation was not begun until June 1, 1950 
This measure envisaged the creation of about a million 
peasant proprictorm, with compensation to landlords 
By the end of 1949 Washington officials were seriously 
conmcrrner d ower the suppresvon of cowil and the 
threat of runaway inflation, which was augmented by 
the South Korean government's financial policies, In 
January 1950 Ambassador Philip C_ Jesup, speaking in 
Seoul, warned the government that sound economy and 
poliucal freedom were the best defense against Com- 


munis.’ On April 7 Seeretary Acheson charged the 
South Korean government with “unwillingness to take 
the drastic measures required” to check inflation, and 
critiazed President RKhee's proposal to postpone the 
election sheduled for In April the Assembly 
pamed a balanced budgrt, and the election was held on 
May 3) The results were generally interpreted as a 
rebuke to the parties in power, and as evidence that 
popular dissatisfaction with the government was mak- 
ing itself felt by democratic methods. 


Varying Opinions 


John Poster Dulles, after visiting Korea in June 1950, 
described the South Korean regime as “a promising 
experiment in democracy sufficiently wholesome 
s© that communism could net conquer it from within.”* 
Robert T. Oliver, an authority on Korea and a strong 
supporter of President Rhee, asserted that the mere 
fact that the May 1950 election was being held was “a 
shining proof that democracy in Korea has been an 
esential success""* Walter Lippmann, however, char- 
acterized the South Korean government as one domi- 
nated by “reactionaries,”"* and Hanson Baldwin, com- 
menting on the military situation, expressed the opinion 
that 
ernment 


“The unpopularity of the Syngman Rhee gov- 
and the questionable political and military 
reliatulity of the Army and police force are the greatest 
weaknesses of the defending forces 7 

George McOune, a «holar who knew Korea well, 
concluded after a thorough study of available informa- 
thon on beth northern and southern regimes 


Most observers agreed that the Soviet system quite readily 
iteclf to the Korean scene, or at least that it was much 
easily 
deenoc 
wan particularty true 
Japanese 


adopted by the Koreans than was the Western 
American command This 
thirty-five 
further 


from abowe 


sponsored bw the 
because of the years of 
whieh had 


eupect dictator 


domination accustomed the 


Korean people t The mass 


of the Korean people in the north reacted favorably toward 


the Rusian cepecially when it was accompanied by 


many of the revolutionary benefits of a socialint society In 


South Korea, on the other hand, the so-called fundamental 


freestoms of democratic society were not much appreciated 


bw the Korean people in view of the lack of social reform 
and because of the 


applied * 


irregularity with which democracy was 


Sentiment for unification has been strong in southern 


as well as in northern Korea. Right-wing clements as 


smiated with the southern government occasional!s 
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threatened to unify the country by force. In April 1946, 
just before the UN-sponsored clections, Kimm Kiusic, 
Kim Koo, Lyuh Woonhong, and other South Korran 
moderate leaders representing parties of the nght, icft, 
and center accepted the invitation of the North Korean 
People’s Committee to attend a Coalition Conference 
in Pyongyang, the northern capital, to discuss the forrma- 
tion of a unified government. This effort failed, but the 
idea of unification by negotiation with the north re. 
mained alive. In the May 1950 election gains were 
made by parties which had participated in the Coalition 
Conference of 1948 and had subsequently boycotted the 
19468 clection” 

Early in June the North Korean government launched 
4 propaganda campaign for formation of a unified gov- 
ernment, excluding certain South Korean leaders. Na- 
tion-wide clections, to be held in August, were first 
advocated; a later plan called for a joint session of the 
northern and southern assemblies. These proposals were 
denounced by South Korean government spokesmen 
The United Nations Commission again offered its serv- 
ices to promote peaceful unification, but was once more 


rebuffed by North Korea 


2. A Month's Record 


The first report of the North Korean attack was 
received in the State Department at 9:26 p.m. on June 
24 (Washington time).'' At 
the United States requested an immediate meeting of 
the Security Council, which was held that afternoon. A 
resolution introduced by the United States was passed 
by a 9-0 vote’? with the USSR absent and Yugoslavia 


3 am. the next morning 


abstaining. The resolution pronounced the North Ko- 
rean attack a “breach of the peace,” called cn North 
Korea to withdraw its forces to the 38th parallel, and 
called on UN 
sistance” in the execution of the resolution and to re- 
frain from assistance to North Korea. That evening the 
United States authorized General MacArthur to furn- 


members to give the UN “every as- 


ish military supplies to South Korea 

The United States’ actions thus far, according to in- 
formed reports, carried out a decision made in 1449 by 
the National Security Council to cover the contingency 
of an attack upon South Korea’ A more fateful de 


9 Report of the UN 
July 22, 


Commisnon, June 26, 1950 New 


York Tomes 19%) 

O 

11 The facts in this section are larecly derived from reports 
in the New 


Korean by the Department of State on July 21, 


York Times and from United States Policy im the 


1980 
2 The nine were China, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, France, 
India, Norway, the United Kingdem, and the United States 
' See Joseph and Stewart Alsop in New York Herald 
Tribene, June W, 1950 
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cision was taken, apparently, at a meeting of the Pres- 
ident and high political and military advisers on the 
evening of June 26. At noon on the following day 
Preadent Truman issued a statement saying that: “The 
attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond all doubt that 
communem has passed beyond the use of subversion 
to conquer independent nations and will now use armed 
invasion and war.” He announced that he had “ordered 
United States air and sea forces to give the Korean 
Government troops cower and support.” He had abso 
ordered the Seventh Fleet “to prevent any attack on 
Formosa,” and called on the Chinese Nationalist gov- 
ernment “to cease ail air and sea operations against the 
mainland;” he added that: “The Seventh Fieet will 
see that thes is done.” “The determination of the future 
status of Formosa,” the President said, “must await the 
restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settle- 
ment with Japan, o« consideration by the United Na- 
tions.”"** Finally, Mr. Truman said he had ordered ac- 
celeranon of military aid to the Philippines and to 
“France and the associated States of Indo-China.” 


Action in Formosa 


While armed aid to South Korea was based on the 
UN resolution, the American action in regard to For- 
mosa was taken independently. Recalling earlier re- 


ports that the Army believed Korea to be indefensible 


in event of war with Russia, but considered Formosa 
vital to American security, observers speculated that 
both Secretary Acheson, urging armed intervention 
in Korea, and the military chiefs (including General 
MacArthur), urging defense of Formosa, seemed to 
have won their points. The President's action on For- 
mosa was apparently designed, as James Reston put it, 
“to localize the Korean war by neutralizing Formosa, 
and to minimize the political opposition to the Korean 
action by neutralizing Senators Taft, Knowland, Smith 
of New Jersey and the others who had been condemn- 
ing his ‘hands off Formosa’ policy.”"* In a broadcast on 
June 29 the Chinese Communist government denounced 
the US moves in Korea and Formosa as “aggression” 
and reiterated its determination to “liberate” Formosa 
On August | General MacArthur visited Chiang Kai- 
shek on Formosa to inspect the island's defenses and 
arrange for coordination of Chinese and American 
forces in event of a Chinese Communist attack 

14 wently, in bie message to Congress on July 19, Mr 
Truman further clarified the United States attitude on Por 
mosa, saving the United States has so territorial 
arnbitions whatever regarding that idand, nor de we for 
ourselves any special position or privilege on Formosa. The 
present military neutralization of Formosa is without prejudice 
to political questions affecting that aland 

1S New Yort Times, July 286, 1950 
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The Security Council met again on June 27. By this 
time a report had been received from the UN Com- 
mission in Korea, indicating that responsibility for the 
attack rested on North Korea as the “South Korean 
forces were deployed on a wholly defensive basis” An 
appeal for UN aid, addremed to the General Assembly 
via the UN Commission, had ako been received from 
the South Korean government. At this meeting the Se- 
canty Council adopted a second resolubon recommend- 
ing that UN members “furnish such assistance to the 
Republic of Korea as may be necemary to repel the 
armed attack and to restore international peace and 
security in the area.” Seven members of the Council 
voted for the resolution and one (Yugoslavia) against 
it. India and Egypt abstained because their delegates 
had not received instructions from home, but India later 
(June 29) declared her support of the resolution. 

On June 90, with South Korean resistance collapsing 
before superior force, President Truman announced 
that he had authorized the use of American ground 
troops in Korea, as well as aerial bombardment of 
North Korean targets. Thus the United States was fully 
committed. On June 28 Prime Minister Attlee had told 
Parliament that British naval forces in the Far East 
were being placed at the disposal of the United States 
for ux in support of the UN, and Australia and New 
Zealand had taken similar action. By a resolution of 
July 7 the Security Council asked the United States to 
set up a unified command for all forces contributed by 
UN members, which were authorized to fly the United 
Nations flag. On the following day the United States 
designated General MacArthur as UN commander. 


Support for UN 

By August |, most of the 59 member of the UN had 
exprewed their support of the Security Council's action 
on Korea. Rusia and her satellites, Yugoslavia, and 
Egypt had expressed disapproval. In response to an 
appeal from Secretary General Lie for active aid to 
the UN, by August | six countries’* had promised sub- 
stantial military aid including ground troops, and 
three'’ had sent token aid in the form of naval ves- 
sels. Nationalist China's offer of three divisions was 
declined by General MacArthur on the ground that the 
troops were needed to defend Formosa; it was feared, 
also, that acceptance might bring in Chinese Commu- 
nist troops on the other side and widen the area of 
conflict. In addition, nine countries’ had by August | 
sent or promised other forms of aid, such as medical 


16 Australia, New Zealand, Thailand, Turtey, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States 

1? Canada, Prance, and the Netherlands 

18 Belgium, Denmark, Greeee, India, Lebanon, Nicaragua, 
Norway, the Phippines, and Sweden 


supphes and personnel, transport planes and ships, food 
ard raw materials 

While denouncing North Korean aggression in the 
Secretary Acheson on June 28 called 
the United States 


strongest terres 
it a “evmcal, brutal, naked attack” 
was careful not to attmbute respomstulity to the So- 
viet Union. On June 27 Ambassador Kirk delivered a 
note to the Russian government asking for “an assurance 
that the USSR 


sibility for thie unprovoked and unjustified attack and 


will net take upon itself the respen- 


that i will use its onfluence with the North Korean au- 
therities toward immediate withdrawal of their im 


vading forces.” The Soviet reply, made public on June 
29, asserted that the conflet had been provoked by an 
attack by troops of the South Korean government, which 
therefore bore the responsibality The Soviet govern- 
holds 


inadmisubulity of the interference of foreign powers in 


ment stated that it to the principle of the 
the mmternal affaus of Korea.” 

In a note of June 29 to UN Secretary General Lie 
Russa denied the legality of the UN resolution of June 
27°" on the ground that it lacked the votes of two 
permanent members of the Security Counel, as re- 
quired by the Charter. The votes referred to were those 
of Russa and China, Rusia having been absent and 
having previously taken the postion that the Nationalist 
government was not qualified to represent China in 
the Council. Later, on July 11, a second Russian note 
to the Secretary General protested on the same grounds 
against the Security Council resolution of July 7, which 
it called “a cloak for United States military operations 
in Korea, which are a direct aggression against the Ko- 
rean people” In a press release of June 30 the State 
Department cited precedents to show that abstention by 
a member of the Security Council had not im the past 


been cometrued a4 a vete 


that voluntary abser 
The North Korean govern- 


| addrewed a prote st (© the UN 


was equivaiont to abstention 


ment on July 


Nehru Works for Settlement 
A strong move for a negotiated settlement was made 
Minister Nehru of India 


tt mamtain an independent positien between the two 


by Prime which has striven 


great power blocs, and which has recognurd the Chi 
nt Ob July 13 Nehru ad 
Ache- 


India’s prur- 


nese Comrmunmet gowernr 
drewed notes to Premier Stalin and Secretary 
son, suggesting ode of settlement 
pose,” he said, “is to localize the conflict and to facilitate 
an early peaceful settlement by breaking the present 
deadlock in the Secunty Council s that representatives 
ot the 


in the Council, the Union 


People's Government of China can take a seat 
of Sowet Soamahst Republecs 


can return to it, and, whether within or through in 


was mentioned 


formal centacts outside the Council, the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and China, with the help and cooperation of other 
peace-loving nations, can find a baws for terminating 
the conflict and for a permanent solution of the Korean 
problem 

Stalin's response, on July 15, was favorable “I wel- 


come your peaceable iniuative, I fully share your port 


of view as regards the expediency of peaceful regu- 
lation of the 
Council, with the obligatory participation of representa- 
tives of the five great powers, including the People's 


Korean question through the Security 


Government of China. I beliewe that for speedy st- 
tlement of the Korean question it would be expedient to 
hear in the Security Council representatives of the 
Korean people” Secretary Acheson, however, on July 
18 replied to Nehru that: “We do not beliewe that the 
termination of the aggression from Northern Korea can 
be contingent in any way upon the determination of 
other questions.” A’ decision on admixsion of Com- 
munist China, he argued, “should not be dictated by an 
unlawful aggression,” and he intimated that Russa 
could stop the war at any time by curbing North Korea 


Attlee 


Nehru however con- 


Two davs later Prime Minister also expressed 
disapproval of the Nehru plan 
tinued to urge his proposal 
Meanwhile the British Ambassador in Moscow held 
several conversations with the Russian authorities on 
ways and means of restoring peace, in which, according 
Minister Attlee, the Ambassador urged the 
Russians to us their influence with North Korea to 
comply with the UN demand for cease-fire and with- 


to Prime 


drawal 

While Communist China had echoed Russia in de- 
nouncing American “aggression” and “imperialism” in 
Asia, unconfirmed reports late in July stated that Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai had informally suggested to In 
dian Ambassador K. M. Panikkar the possibility of 
Korean through mediation by 


settling the dispute 


Asan nations 


Russia Returns to UN 


On July 27 Jacob A. Malik, Soviet representative on 
the Security Council, whose turn it was to serve as 
President of the Council in August, announced that he 


intended to assurne his duties on August 1, Since Jan- 


20 Before the Korean criss began, UN Seeretary General Le 
had been tying to break the deadlock ower admisuon of 
Commenst China which was holding up the work of the 
UN. In « report made public on June 6 he had cxupressed the 
view that this question must be settled before the UN could 
make progress on other outstanding problems such as control 
energy, technical aid to underdeveloped areas, and 


of ator 


measures to promote full employment 
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uary 13 Russia had boycotted UN meetings in protest 
against the Security Council's failure to oust the repre- 
sentauve of Nationalist China. In the August | meeting 
Mr. Mabh, as President, refused to recognae the Chi- 
nese delegate on the ground that be did not represent 
China, but was overruled by an 8-5 vote of the Council. 
India and Egypt, as well as Russia, voted to sustain the 
ruling. Mr. Malik dic not stage another walkout, but 
took the occasion to denownce US “ruling circles” for 
“aggression” against Korea, China, Vietnam, and the 
people of the Philippines. He sought to hold the US 
responsible for insisting on military measures while the 
USSR stood for “peaceful settlement.” US and British 
spokesmen, in turn, charged that the Soviet Union was 
interested only in making propaganda by distorting 
facts. and challenged it to produce a concrete proposal 
for “peaceful settlement.” 


US Moves to Mobilize 


The wider implications of the Korean conflict spurred 
the United States to embark on a broad program of 
military and economic preparedness, the ultimate scope 
ot which could not be predicted. The long-pending 
bill authorizing expenditure of $1,2722,500,000 for the 
Mutua! Defense Assistance Program was pawed by the 
Senate on June 30 and by the House on July 19, and 
on July 31 the President asked for another $4 billion 
for this purpose. In a message to Congress on July 19 
Preudent Truman said: “The attack on the Republic of 
Korea gives added urgency to the efforts of the free na- 
tions to increase and unify their common strength, im 
order to deter a potential aggressor.” 

In this and later statements the President asked Con- 
gress to appropriate $10.5 billion—-about one-fourth of 
the present national budget—for defense purposes He 
proposed to increase the strength of the armed forces 
from 1,458,000 to 2,103,000, and to build more planes, 
tanks, and other armament. He warned that higher 
taxes would be required, and as an interim step proposed 
an immediate increase in income tax rates to raise $5 bil- 
lion. The President also requested authority to es- 
tablish priorities and allocate industrial materials, to 
requisition supplies needed for national defense, to 
regulate certain forms of credit, and to make loans to 
stimulate needed types of production; and stated that 
price control and rationing might become necessary 
These proposals were expected to encounter little re- 
astance in Congress, some of whose members, indeed, 
demand a more thoroughgoing mobilization. Bernard 
Baruch called for immediate institution of price, wage, 
and rent control, and commodity rationing 

An indication of the new and overwhelming em- 


phasis on mulitary preparedness was the action of the 
Senate Appropriations Commuttee early in July in re- 
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ducing the already small fund for the Point Four 
program from $34.5 million to $18.0 million, The cut 
was later restored, m response to an appeal from Pres- 
dent Truman. 

The steps taken by the Administration to deal with 
the Korean crisis received general, though not unani- 
mous, support from leaders of both partes in Washing- 
ton and throughout the country. Governor Dewey, for 
cxample, a statement on July 7, criticiaed past 
policies but expresed “wholehearted support” of the 
Preadent’s action mm committing US forces and called 
for strenuous rearmament and full cconomix mobiliza- 
tion. Republican critics of the Truman-Acheson Far 
Eastern policies were muted, if not silenced, in a strong 
though posubly temporary wave of national unity. There 
was some debate as to whether the Acheson policies had 
been revened, or merely adapted to a new situahon. 
Foreign policy promused to be a leading imsue in the 
fall election, with the Democrats standing on their 
pest record and current program, and the Republicans 
charging them with negligence and lack of foresight. 


Military Situation Critical 

Meanwhile, in the fighting in Korea, the invaders, 
well armed, well trained, and spirited, scored great 
successes. Within a week the North Korean armues 
had overwhelmed the ill-prepared forces of South 
Korea and taken the capital, Seoul, US toops from 
Japan and Okinawa, hastily thrown into the breach, 
and aided by some South Korean units, fought a des- 
perate delaying action against far superior nurabers, 
while awaiting reinforcements from the United States, 
the first of which reached Korea on July 31. The North 
Korean armies received some help from South Korean 
guernilas, By August | the defenders had been pressed 
into the southeastern corner of Korea but hoped to 
hold a small area around Pusan, the main port of entry, 
until forces could be assembled for a counterattack, a 
process which would take some months, Much de- 
pended on whether this beachhead could be held. 

Behind the invading armics came political workers 
to organize support among the South Korean popula- 
tion, most of whom are peasants. The Pyongyang radio 
announced that the North Korean land reform laws 
would be made immediately applicable in the south. 
Walter Sullivan reported that. “It was officially an- 
nounced on June 28 that pror to the distribuvon of 
the landlords’ property in the newly won areas, People's 
Commatters were to be set up and land ownership in- 
vestigated Indications are, however, that these pro- 
cedures are being rushed.""' The Pyongyang govern- 
rent was losing po time in consolidating its political as 
well as ity culitary hold on the newly acquired territory 
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It was widely feared that the action in Korea might 
be the first in a series of local aggressive moves by the 
Soviet Union or its allies—in Indochina, lran, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, or chewhere-——designed to pick up as much 
territory as powible while the Western powers werr 
still im a state of military unpreparednes, Many saw 
a parallel with the situation in the. 1930's when Nazi 
Germany was beginning its career of conquest. Several! 
commentators pointed out that Russia seemed able w 
use her allies, ax in Korea, without committing her own 
troops. 


Warning to Aggressors 

In his memage to Congress of July 19 President 
Truman, in a warning clearly directed at Russia, said 
“I shall not attempt to predict the course of events. But 
I am sure that those who have it in their power to un- 
leash or to withhold acts of aggression must realize 
that new recourse to aggression in the world today 
might well strain to the breaking point the fabric of 
world peace.” While majority opinion apparently sup- 
ported this position, some observers argued that the 
United States should not make specific cormmuitments be- 
yond its present ability to fulfill them. The ultimate 
intentions of the United States, however, had been 
made clear and backed by steps to mobilize the coun- 
try’s military and economic resources. The hope was that 
a strong stand by the United States would deter potentual 
aggressors and prevent a general conflict. 

To most Arericans the issue seemed clear, The 
United States was upholding the UN in opposing un- 
provoked aggression, and thus—-ii was hoped—nipping 
in the bud the threat of Communist armed aggresson 
elsewhere, Some observers pointed out thut Asian sup- 
port for this policy was uncertain at best, since Asians 
were inclined to be suspicious of Amencan intenuons 
American support of the governments of Chiang Kai- 
shek, Syngman Rhee, and most recently Bao Dai had 
been unpopular with many in Asia, who right well re- 
gard the US action in Korea as Western intervention in 
an Asian civil war. Some American observers, while 
supporting the US action, pointed out its difficulties and 
dangers: US troops were committed in an area pre- 
viously regarded as not vital to the defense of the US, 
the US was again in the position of backing a govern- 
ment of questionable popularity with its own people 
and with Asians generally; and reconquest of the coun- 
try, following a period of unification and consolida- 
tion by the Communists, might meet with political and 
military resistance from Koreans in the south as well as 
in the north. Walter Lippmann even wondered whether 
Stalin might not be well pleased with the American ia- 
sistence on a military rather than a political solution.*' 
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Despite such difficulties the United States was com- 
mitted to vindicating the prestige of the United Na- 
tions in Korea, and the consequences of failure would 
be erave. The desire of the United States was evidently 
to localize the conflict and to restore peace under UN 
auspices. While the military situation still hung in the 
balance, comparatively littl thought was being given 

at least by the American public-—as to how peace 
might be restored. On July 14 a State Department 
spokesman said the United States’ minimum terms were 
a cease-fire and withdrawal of North Korean forces to 
the 38th parallel—as required by the UN resolution of 
June 25. But some voices demanded military occupa- 
non of all Korea, and many questioned whether res- 
toration of the stetur quo ente would be sufficient to 
establish durable peace in the area. 

One thing only seemed clear: that any plan for 
restoring peace in Korea and in the world would re- 
quire a degree of flexibility on the part of the great 
powers and some sacrifices by all concerned. The 
Korean crisis was. a major turning-point in interna- 
tonal relations, but whether toward peace or war could 
not be determined after a month of local hostilides and 
feverish international diplomacy. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Executive Committee of the American IPR has 
accepted with great regret the resignation of Clayton 
Lane as Executive Secretary, expressing its appreciation 
of his valuable and devoted services to the IPR. In 
subenitting his resignation, Mr. Lane declared his 
continued support of the IPR. William L. Holland, 
Secretary General of the Pacific Council, has assumed 
direction of the American IPR as Executive Vice 
Chairman. 
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